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THE  HISTORY    OF  SHORTHAND   WRITING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


[Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  State  Superintendent  of  Pubh'c  Instruction, 
the  State  Normal  Magazine  has  been  furnished  with  the  advance  sheets  of  his  report  on 
"The  History  of  Shorthand  Writing  in  North  Carolina."  As  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
Colle;re  devotes  much  attention  to  preparing  young  women  for  positions  as  stenographers  and 
reporters,  and  as  those  connected  with  the  college  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  develofH 
ment  of  shorthand  work  and  shorthand  teaching  in  North  Carolina,  we  feel  that  the  following 
pages  will  prove  unusually  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine. — Editors]. 

As  many  schools  and  colleges  are  now  teaching  shorthand,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  are  taking  up  the  study  privately,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  is  yearly 
increasing,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  seem  a  fitting  time  to  record, 
for  present  and  future  generations,  the  history  of  the  introduction  into  North  Caro- 
lina of  shorthand  and  its  development  thereafter. 

REV.  DR.  N.  B.  COBB. 

Twenty  years  after  the  invention  of  phonography  and  six  years  after  its  publica- 
tion in  America,  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  B.  Cobb,  then  (in  1858-'59)  practicing  law.  in 
Greenville,  N.  C. ,  began  the  study  of   Ben  Pitman's  system  of  phonography. 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Cobb  was  the  first  North  Carolinian  who  took  up  the 
study  of  shorthand  will  probably  never  be  known;  but  it  is  a  fact  beyond  controversy 
that  he  was  the  first  North  Carolinian  who  acquired  such  proficiency  in  the  art  as  to 
be  recognized  by  the  public  as  a  general  reporter. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  North  Carolina  produced  no  other  reporter  of  recog- 
nized ability  for  the  next  twenty  years,  and  it  is  more  singular  that,  with  all  the 
newspapers  published  before,  during  and  since  the  war,  we  have  had  no  editors  in 
the  state  who  could  write  shorthand. 
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The  stirring  times  througR  which  our  country  passed  (1858-1876)  make  the 
work  of  Dr.  Cobb  of  peculiar  interest,  and  we  shall  go  somewhat  into  details. 

There  was  not  then  (1858)  another  stenographer  in  North  Carolina  who  could 
help  him  in  his  studies;  but  by  constant  practice,  through  many  discouragements, 
he  succeeded  in  mastering  the  system  so  that  he  could  use  it  in  copying  from  books 
and  newspapers  whatever  he  wished  to  retain  for  future  use.  He  also  used  it  in 
making  notes  of  evidence  in  the  courts,  conversation,  etc.  The  earliest  pieces  copied 
in  phonography  in  his  Common- Place  Book  are  dated  "Greenville,  September, 
1858,"  probably  the  oldest  specimens  of  shorthand  in  existence  Vv-ritten  by  a  native 
North  Carolinian,  Dr.  Cobb  has  in  his  possession  now  the  Psalms,  all  the  Minor 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation  of  the  New,  all 
of  which  he  wrote  out  as  reading  lessons  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  also  pre- 
pared a  shorthand  primer  for  the  instruction  of  his  oldest  son,  Prof.  Collier  Cobb, 
then  a  little  boy.  In  1859  he  entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  ever  since  has  used 
phonography  in  preparing  his  sermons,  making  memoranda,  recording  church  pro- 
ceedings, etc. ;  but  his  first  work  as  a  reporter  was  in  1865,  when  he  reported  the 
trial  of  Major  Gee,  by  U.  S.  Court-Martial,  for  alleged  cruelty  to  Union  prison- 
ers at  Salisbury.  These  proceedings  were  reported  for  the  Daily  Sentinel,  in  Ral- 
eigh, then  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Pell,  the  compensation  being  five  dollars  a 
day.  This  took  place  while  the  state  was  still  under  military  rule.  The  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  court,  after  the  trial  had  proceeded  a'  few  days,  offered  to  pay  Dr. 
Cobb  ten  dollars  a  day,  the  government's  price  for  stenographers,  and  to  swear  him 
in  as  recorder  of  the  court;  but  says  Dr.  Cobb,  "I  did  not  care  to  place  my  life  in 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  men  who  were  then  trying  an  innocent  Confederate  ofBcer  for 
his  life  on  false  charges,  and  I  declined."  (A  reporter  had  afterwards  to  be  sent  out 
from  Washington  or  New  York  to  report  the  trial. ) 

At  this  time  Dr.  Cobb  was  living  in  Raleigh.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  service,  afterwards  General  Superintendent  of  Army  Colportage  for  the 
North  Carolina  troops,  and  soon  after  Johnson's  surrender,  editor,  with  Dr.  J.  D. 
Huffham,  of  the  Daily  Record,  published  in  Raleigh.  Efforts  had  been  made  more 
than  once  to  suppress  the  Daily  Record  as  a  treasonable  sheet,  and  Dr.  Cobb  did 
not  care  to  give  the  Court-Martial  a  chance  to  trump  up  any  charges  against  him. 
These  were  further  reasons  for  his  declining  to  report  the  trial  referred  to. 
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As  soon  as  the  Gee  trial  was  completed,  Dr.  Cobb  organized  a  private  class  of 
stenography  in  Raleigh  and  also  taught  a  class  of  ten  at  Wake  Forest  College, 

In  1866  he  moved  to  Elizabeth  City,  taking  charge  of  the  Baptist  church  there, 
and  while  in  that  city  he  reported  the  speeches  of  several  campaign  orators  on  the 
adoption  of  the  new  State  Constitution;  but  these  speeches  were  never  published, 
because  neither  the  speakers  nor  the  newspapers  on  the  Southern  side  had  any 
money  to  pay  for  the  transcription. 

While  Dr.  Cobb  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Shelby  in  1870-71  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Hearne,  who  was  just  starting  the  Daily  Dispatch  at  Charlotte,  desired  to 
get  for  his  first  issue  a  report  of  a  speech  Gov.  Vance  was  to  make  at  Statesville 
court,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  campaign  document  in  the  northwest.  Gov. 
Vance  was  then  a  citizen  of  Charlotte,  laboring  under  political  disabilities  which  had 
not  been  removed.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  his 
first  political  speech  after  the  surrender  would  be  widely  read,  this  would  add  eclat 
to  the  newspaper  that  first  published  it.  Mr.  Hearne  wrote  to  Dr.  Cobb,  urging 
him  to  go  to  Statesville  and  report  this  speech.  Dr.  Cobb  being  the  only  stenog- 
rapher living  in  the  state  who  could  make  a  stenographic  report  of  it.  This  letter 
reached  Dr.  Cobb  on  Saturday,  and  he  asked  the  deacons  of  his  church  what  he 
must  do.  To  reach  Statesville  in  time,  he  would  have  to  leave  Shelby  on  Sunday 
afternoon  by  private  conveyance.  The  deacons  advised  Dr.  Cobb  to  go,  and  one 
of  them,  Dr.  Williams,  proposed  to  send  him  as  far  as  Lincolnton  in  his  own  buggy. 
The  trip  was  made  and  the  speech  reported.  Gov.  Vance  spoke  at  2  p.  m.  and  the 
copy  was  written  up  and  in  the  postofifice  by  5  a.  m.  next  day.  Dr.  Cobb  had  up 
to  this  time  been  teaching  phonography,  and  had  not  had  enough  practice  to 
acquire  speed.  Besides  this,  while  he  was  living  in  Elizabeth  City,  he  had  adopted 
the  Munson  System  instead  of  the  Pitman,  and  in  rapid  writing  he  got  the  two 
systems  mixed,  so  that  he  had  to  resort  to  Gov.  Vance's  room  to  get  the  report 
filled  in  where  the  notes  were  illegible.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  people  received 
the  speech  as  a  verbatim  report.  "  It  was  Vance  over  again.  They  knew  it  was 
exactly  what  Vance  had  said,  as  nobody  else  could  talk  just  like  old  Zeb. ' ' 

The  week  after  Dr.  Cobb's  return  to  Shelby  his  mail  was  unaccountably  large. 
Marked  copies  of  Democratic  or  Conservative  (as  they  were  then  called)  papers 
were  pouring  into  his  box  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  They  all  contained  editorials 
defending  Dr.  Cobb  from  the  charge  of  being  a  ku-klux  preacher. 
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The  day  after  Dr.  Cobb  left  Shelby  for  Statesville,  the  Republican  postmaster 
at  Shelby,  who  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Cobb's  church,  sent  a  postal  to  the  Raleigh 
Signal,  stating  as  an  item  of  news :  ' '  Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb  left  this  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  report  a  political  speech  of  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
preachers  meddling  with  politics." 

The  editor  of  the  Signal  made  it  the  occasion  of  an  attack  upon  what  he  termed 
ku-klux  preachers,  and  scored  Dr.  Cobb  heavily  as  he  fulminated  against  the  Con- 
servative party  that  Vance,  an  unpardoned  rebel,  was  trying  to  organize.  The 
Wilmington  Jozcrnal,  then  edited  by  two  of  Dr.  Cobb's  classmates  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Col.  Wm.  M.  Saunders  and  Major  Englehard,  took  up  the 
matter  of  Dr.  Cobb's  defense,  and  the  other  Conservative  papers  followed  suit.  It 
was  a  good  way  to  make  political  capital.  They  extolled  Dr.  Cobb's  virtues  as  a 
man,  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  patriot;  spoke  of  his  fearlessness  on  the  battlefield  and 
in  the  hospitals  where  he  had  braved  the  bullets,  the  shells,  and  the  pestilence,  in 
ministering  to  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  and  told  their  readers  how 
mean,  contemptible,  and  villainous  it  was  for  the  leaders  of  the  other  party  to  try  to 
throw  mud  at  the  character  of  one  whom  everybody — every  Confederate  soldier — 
revered  for  his  purity,  his  bravery,  and  his  patriotism.  The  result  of  all  this  free 
advertising  for  political  purposes  was  that,  when  the  Conservative- Democratic  Con- 
vention met  in  Greensboro  to  nominate  a  state  ticket.  Dr.  Cobb  had  an  engagement 
at  ten  dollars  a  day  and  all  expenses,  to  report  the  great  speeches  that  were  made 
on  that  occasion  for  several  newspapers,  and  the  delegates  from  his  own  native 
county  (Wayne)  put  him  in  nomination  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  About  twenty-three  counties  voted  for  him  on  the  first  ballot,  but  Judge 
John  A.  Gilmer,  of  Guilford,  proxy  for  Cleveland  and  several  other  counties,  used 
his  great  influence  for  Dr.  Mendenhall,  his  countyman,  who  was  nominated.  The 
whole  ticket  was  defeated,  but  the  party  was  organized. 

When  Hon.  A,  S.  Merrimon,  the  nominee  for  Governor,  came  to  Shelby,  Dr. 
Cobb  reported  his  speech  for  the  Shelby  paper,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  that 
place,  It  took  the  paper  six  weeks  to  com.plete  its  publication,  the  sheet  being 
small  and  the  speech  very  long. 

In  1880  when  Dr.  Cobb  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Chapel  Hill,  he 
was  lecturer  on  Stenography  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (see  catalogue  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1880-81).     Dr.  Cobb's  last  work  as  stenographer 
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was  reporting  the  House  proceedings  for  the  Daily  Caucasian  when  the  first  Fusion 
legislature  met  in  1895. 

E.  J.  FORNEY. 

The  second  native  North  Carolinian  who  won  a  place  before  the  public  because 
■of  his  shorthand  work,  not  so  much  as  a  reporter  as  a  teacher,  was  E.  J.  Forney,  of 
Catawba  county.  In  1877,  while  working  on  his  father's  farm,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  phonography  alone  and  without  assistance.  The  discouragements  referred 
to  in  Dr.  Cobb's  early  study  would  seem  to  have  been  magnified  ten-fold  in  the 
case  of  this  misguided  youth,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  selected  one  of  the  many 
mongrel  modified  systems  of  the  original  Pitman,  a  system  with  one  book,  and  the 
author  of  which  was  a  woman  with  one  idea  (and  that  not  about  shorthand  but 
spelling  reform).  The  result  of  this  mistake,  one  which  is  being  made  by  many  of 
our  youth  of  to-day,  not  only  caused  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  effort  in  the 
acquirement  of  something  which  had  to  be  abandoned  later,  but  ingrafted  into  his 
mind  the  principles  of  a  weak  system,  the  evil  effects  of  which  were  not  wholly 
eradicated  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Almost  without  books,  without  encouragement,  and  with  no  environment 
conducive  to  study,  except  hard  word  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Forney  had  acquired,  by 
the  end  of  1879  such  proficiency  in  the  art  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  good 
amanuensis  work;  but  there  was  no  demand  for  such  help,  especially  in  his  native 
village,  Newton,  and  employment  could  not  be  had.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  other  pursuits,  that  of  telegraphy  and  railroading.  Although  his  life  during  the 
next  five  years  was  a  busy  one,  he  still  pursued  his  shorthand  studies,  becoming  an 
omniverous  reader  of  the  Isaac  Pittman  phonography,  to  which  system  he  drifted 
because  of  the  attractiveness  of  its  literature.  In  the  late  70"s  and  early  SO's  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  railroad  leased  many  small  railroads  in  the  middle  and  western 
sections  of  the  state.  The  result  of  this  combination  was  consolidation  of  force,  and 
in  many  cases  where  there  had  been  two  men,  the  new  regime  required  only  one  to 
perform  the  same  duty.  Mr.  Forney  was  a  victim  of  this  consolidation,  and  was 
thrown  out  of  the  position  which  he  then  held  in  Statesville.  After  this  he  was 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Immediately  after  reaching  that 
city  in  1885,  he  began  writing  shorthand  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
South  Carolina  and  Columbia  and  Greenville  Divisions  of  the  now  Southern  Svstem. 
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He  was  the  first  shorthand  writer  employed  in  these  general  offices,  and  he  remained 
here  until  December,  1889,  being  connected  at  different  times  with  the  transporta- 
tion, passenger,  freight,  and  claim  departments. 

Having  resigned  his  position  in  Columbia,  in  January,  1890,  he  became  stenog^ 
rapher  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina,  with  whom 
he  remained  three  years.  He  was  the  first  shorthand  writer  in  the  educational 
department,  and  his  connection  with  the  educational  forces  of  the  state  dates  from, 
this  time. 

While  residing  in  Raleigh,  he  did  considerable  local  reporting,  the  speeches  oi 
Senators  Vance,  Ransom,  Jarvis,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights  having  passed  through, 
his  reporting  pencils. 

Some  interesting  incidents,  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  this  history,  occurred 
during  these  reporting  peregrinations. 

When  the  Populist  party  was  just  getting  upon  its  feet  in  North  Carolina,  the 
delegates  to  the  first  State  Convention  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
state  ticket.  After  much  casting  about,  conjecturing  and  log-rolling,  the  Hon. 
Harry  Skinner,  of  Pitt  county,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  a  Democrat,  was 
nominated  by  acclamation  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  new-born  party.  Mr. 
Skinner  came  forward  and  accepted  the  nomination  on  condition  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  new  party  give  him  the  right  to  "  call  off  the  chase  "  if  he  saw  that, 
the  Republicans  ("  our  ancient  enemies,"  quoting  his  words)  were  going  to  win  in 
the  three-cornered  fight  then  beginning.  The  Convention  declined  later  to  do  this,, 
and  Mr.  Skinner  was  not  the  gubernatorial  candidate. 

Mr.  Forney,  notebook  in  pocket,  went  to  the  Convention  as  a  spectator  and 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  gallery. 

This  particular  scene  in  the  Convention  was  a  "hit,"  and  Mr.  Skinner's  speech- 
was  reported  verbatim.  The  late  Mr.  Snow,  one  of  Raleigh's  best  lawyers,  who 
was  sitting  beside  the  reporter,  remarked,  "  Mr.  Skinner  will  give  you  $5,000  not  to 
publish  that  speech."  No  effort  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  legal  advice  so^ 
freely  given,  and  the  speech  was  printed  next  morning.  For  this  piece  of  reporting 
coup,  Mr.  Forney  was  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  dine  and  wine  at  the  Yarborough  House.  This  invitation  was  declined. 
Mr.  Skinner  afterwards  joined  the  new  party  and  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  whea 
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he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1898,  the  above  speech,  made  six  years  before, 
-was  used  as  a  campaign  document  against  him,  and  he  was  defeated. 

A  class  of  theological  students  from  one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
nearby  happened  to  be  in  the  city  on  this  particular  occasion,  and  attended  the 
Convention  referred  to.  The  city  editor  of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  who  occu- 
pied a  seat  on  the  rostum  with  the  press,  was  an  alumnus  of  their  college,  and  he, 
unconsciously  of  course,  was  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  hero-worship.  The  next 
morning  when  the  speech  appeared  one  of  these  young  theologians  remarked:  "  My, 
Mr.  Alumnus  is  beyond  doubt  the  fastest  longhand  writer  in  the  state.  Here  is  Mr. 
Skinner's  speech  word  for  word  just  as  he  uttered  it,  and  all  taken  down  in  long- 
hand by  Mr.  Alumnus.  I  saw  him  doing  it."  This  is  recorded  here  to  show  that 
so  rare  in  this  state  were  reporters,  even  in  1892,  that  when  a  piece  of  verbatim 
work  was  done,  as  intelligent  a  class  of  our  citizens  as  college  theological  students 
supposed  it  must  have  been  done  in  the  usual  longhand. 

The  requirement  of  Holy  Writ,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  thy  work: 
but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  do  no 
work,"  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  the  reporter  has  to  face,  and  just  what  he  is  to 
do  in  this  respect  without  violating  the  Divine  command  is  not  very  clear.  Yet 
ministers  themselves,  wishing  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion, 
which  usually  comes  on  Sunday,  make  engagements  with  reporters  for  Sunday 
reporting.  Two  such  cases  came  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Forney,  one  engagement 
being  with  Bishop  Lyman,  and  the  other  with  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Carter,  both  then 
living  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  These  sermons  were  reported,  as  future  develop- 
ments revealed,  for  the  book  of  Representative  Sermons  collected  by  Rev.  Levi 
Branson.  Both  of  these  sermons  were  delivered  without  manuscript  or  memoranda 
of  any  kind,  and  may  be  said  to  fairly  represent  the  pulpit  oratory  of  these  well- 
known  gifted  divines. 

In  September,  1892,  when  Gen.  Stevenson,  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Ewing  were  making  their  Southern  campaign  tour,  Mr. 
Forney  was  reporter  for  the  daily  press  in  Raleigh.  The  speeches  began  at  12 
o'clock  and  continued  three  hours.  The  work  of  transcription  began  at  3:  30  and 
was  completed  by  7:  30,  the  notes  having  been  dictated  at  about  seventy-five  words 
a  minute  to  an  expert  typewriter.  The  entire  report  covered  more  than  the  first 
page  of  the  morning  papers.     This  was  probably  the  fastest  piece  of  transcription 
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which  has  yet  been  done  in  the  state.  (Compare  this  transcribing,  with  modern* 
equipment,  with  Dr.  Cobb's  speech  of  Gov.  Vance  in  Statesville  twenty- two  years 
before. ) 

These  incidents  could  be  multiplied,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
character  of  the  work  undertaken. 

When  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  opened  its  doors  in  1892,  Mr. 
Forney  was  elected  Bursar  of  that  institution  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Commercial 
Department.  This  was  his  first  public  recognition  as  a  teacher  of  shorthand,  but 
not  his  first  experience,  as  he  had  taught  private  classes  now  and  then  during  the 
preceding  five  years,  notably  in  Raleigh,  which  city  was  the  only  one  in  the  state  at 
the  end  of  the  century  that  had  a  local  shorthand  association.  The  seeds  of  the 
Pitman  system  planted  in  that  city  by  him  have  grown  to  an  abundant  fruitage  under 
the  skillful  training  of  Miss  Lizzie  Lee,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  one  of 
North  Carolina's  strongest  shorthand  teachers. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  State  Normal  College  to  the  end  of  the  century >- 
hundreds  of  young  women  have  received  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the  Commercial 
Department,  many  of  whom,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  are  doing  a  high  grade 
of  amanuensis  work  and  some  reporting.  Among  the  alumnae  of  this  institution  are 
two  reporters,  sketches  of  whom  are  taken  up  later  in  chronological  order. 

WILLIAM  EASDALE. 
In  1878  Mr.  Wm.  Easdale,  a  shorthand  writer  who  had  received  instruction  in 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  while  attending  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast,. 
Ireland,  arrived  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  and  secured  employment  with  the  Auditor 
of  the  Carolina  Central  Railroad.  A  few  months  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  Capt.  V.  Q.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  but  he  did  little,  if  any  shorthand 
work  in  that  position.  "  In  fact,"  says  Mr,  Easdale,  "  I  doubt  if  the  late  Capt.  V. 
Q.  Johnson  ever  dictated  a  letter  to  me. "  After  this  he  was  employed  for  a  time  as 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Emerson.  Leaving  Wilmington  in  1883^ 
he  accepted  a  position  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  as  private  secretary  to  the  late  Maj.  John 
C.  Winder,  General  Manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  System,  which  position  he 
held  until  1892,  after  which  he  went  to  New  York  and  thence  to  California.  When 
Mr.  Easdale  came  to  Wilmington  he  found  there  a  shorthand  writer  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thorpe,  also  an  Englishman,  who  was  private  secretary  to  the  late  R.  R. 
Bridgers,  then  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  System. 
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These  early  propagandists  were  the  first  regularly  employed  office  shorthand 
writers  in  North  Carolina  ;  and  the  coterie  of  phonographers  formed  in  Wilmington 
about  this  time  for  mutual  help,  embracing  such  men  as  Mr.  Thorpe,  Wrn.  Easdale, 
James  R.  Dunbar,  R.  D.  Cronly,  J.  B.  Munson  and  others,  was  an  object  lesson  to 
the  youth  of  the  state,  and  many  were  incited  to  take  up  the  study  of  phonogra- 
phy, the  result  of  which  influence  was  the  introduction,  within  the  following  decade, 
of  shorthand  writing  into  many  of  the  best  offices  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  owes  much  to  these  early  Wilmington  stenographers,  among 
whom  these  clever,  intelligent  Englishmen  are  deserving  of  special  mention. 

C.  W.  CHESTNUTT. 

Even  as  late  as  the  80' s  so  few  shorthand  writers  of  ability  had  North  Caro- 
lina produced  that  their  identity  is  easily  traceable. 

The  third  native  North  Carolinian,  and  one  who  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most row  in  shorthand  work  of  native  writers  up  to  the  end  of  the  century,  was  C. 
W.  Chestnutt,  a  colored  man,  of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chestnutt 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Ben  Pitman's  shorthand  along  in  the  early  80' s  while  he  was 
employed  as  an  assistant,  afterwards  principal,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fayette- 
ville. He  learned  it  entirely  without  a  teacher,  and  never  met  but  one  man  while 
living  in  North  Carolina  who  could  write  shorthand,  and  that  was  Dr.  Cobb,  a 
sketch  of  whom  has  already  been  given. 

Mr.  Chestnutt  was  a  very  fair  verbatim  reporter  when  he  left  Fayetteville  in 
1883.  He  went  to  New  York  city  where  he  secured  employment  almost  immedi- 
ately as  a  reporter  for  a  Wall  Street  News  Agency,  for  which  position  his  knowledge 
of  shorthand  was  one  of  the  chief  requirements.  When  he  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (where  he  now  lives)  a  short  time  after  this,  he  found  his  knowledge  of  this 
beautiful  and  useful  art  an  open  sesame  to  clerical  employment.  By  means  of  it  he 
supported  himself  and  family  while  he  prepared  for  the  bar,  and  he  has  devoted 
more  or  less  of  his  time  to  its  practice  since  his  enrollment  in  the  legal  profession. 
He  has  reported  the  speeches  of  many  distinguished  men — one  of  the  first  being  an 
address  of  Frederick  Douglas,  at  Raleigh,  at  the  time  of  the  negro  "  Exodus," 
about  1880 — among  others  are  President  McKinley,  Ex-speaker  Reid,  Burke  and 
Cochran.  Mr.  Chestnutt  has  reported  many  important  conventions;  and  until  his 
retirement  from  the  business  in  1899  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work,   he  con- 
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ducted  a  reporting  bureau  through  which  was  done  most  of  the  business  of  the 
U.  S.  and  State  Courts  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Chest- 
nutt  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Stenographer's  Association. 

Mr.  Chestnutt  is  not  the  only  shorthand  writer  found  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation. In  Charlotte,  under  the  control  of  a  colored  man,  is  an  insurance  office,  in 
which  one  or  more  shorthand  writers  are  employed. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  JENKINS. 

During  the  decade  ending  with  the  80' s  North  Carolina  produced  another 
reporter,  the  fourth.  Miss  Gertrude  Jenkins,  of  Salem,  who  became  better  known 
to  the  public  generally  than  any  other  reporter  had  up  to  this  time.  Miss  Jenkins, 
who  was  the  first  native  woman  reporter  of. North  Carolina,  studied  shorthand  (the 
Munson  system)  at  the  Salem  Female  Academy  while  a  student  there  (1886-7) 
and  afterwards  completed  (theoretically  at  least)  her  studies  in  New  York  city. 
After  her  return  from  New  York,  she  continued  her  shorthand  studies,  taking  dicta- 
tion from  all  kinds  of  matter  two  hours  daily,  being  ably  assisted  in  her  study  by 
her  mother. 

When  Gov.  Fowle  was  making  his  campaign  in  1888,  Miss  Jenkins  reported 
one  of  his  speeches  in  Winston.  This  was  her  debut  as  a  reporter.  Sometime 
after  this,  she  was  engaged  to  report  the  noted  McDougall  trial,  which  took  place 
in  the  Cumberland  County  Superior  Court.  This  suit,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  crime  and  the  great  publicity  that  had  been  given  to  it  in  Laurinburg,  the  town 
in  which  the  deed  was  committed,  and  its  removal  to  Fayetteville  for  trial,  was  one 
in  which  the  general  public  was  greatly  interested,  and  Miss  Jenkins  won  a  deserved 
reputation  as  reporter  of  this  somewhat  celebrated  case.  The  proceedings  were 
afterwards  published  in  book  form. 

Following  immediately  upon  this,  a  piece  of  unique  and  interesting  reporting 
done  by  Miss  Jenkins,  shows  in  fine  relief  the  character  of  the  work  undertaken  and 
her  ability  as  a  reporter.  Sam.  Jones,  the  evangelist,  had  a  two-weeks'  engage- 
ment to  preach  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  and  Miss  Jenkins  was  retained  by  the 
Messenger  as  reporter  for  this  special  occasion.  To  the  expert  reporter  Sam.  Jones 
is  a  delightful  take;  but  the  real  test  in  this  case  was  the  getting  out  of  the  tran- 
script of  two  sermons  daily  in  time  for  the  morning  paper.  This  was  admirably 
done. 
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Later  Miss  Jenkins  became  stenographer  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Sprunt  & 
Son,  Cotton  Buyers,  of  Wihnington,  following  in  their  employ  two  English  short- 
hand writers,  who  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  employed  by  any 
private  firm  in  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Jenkins  afterwards  married  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Howell,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  at 
that  time  a  stenographer  of  several  years  experience  in  secretarial  work,  and  who 
now,  conducts  a  high  school  with  department  in  shorthand  in  his  native  city. 

The  great  impetus  given  in  the  90' s  to  the  study  of  shorthand  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  the  general  public,  but  more  particularly  by  the  young  women  of  the  state, 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  success  in  the  stenographic  field  of  Miss  Jenkins, 
North  Carolina's  first  woman  shorthand  writer  of  recognized  ability. 

MISS  RACHEL  C.  BROWN. 

In  March,  1895,  at  Wilmington,  Miss  Rachel  C.  Brown  took  the  civil  service 
examination  for  a  position  as  typewriter  and  stenographer  in  the  Government  Ser- 
vice, and  in  June  was  notified  that  she  had  passed,  being  graded  as  follows:  type- 
writing, 84.77;  stenography,  82.04.  As  a  result  of  this  examination,  in  Decem- 
ber she  received  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  where  for  a  while  her  work  consisted  chiefly  of  typewriting.  Later  she 
was  detailed  to  assist  the  clerk  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  School:^,  and 
remained  with  him  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Miss  Brown  was  then  changed 
to  the  rolls  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  given  fac-simile  typewriting  to  do,  five  thou- 
sand words  a  day  being  required;  but  her  day's  work  always  exceeded  that  figure. 
After  a  short  time  she  was  made  stenographer  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Assign- 
ment Division.  On  November  9,  1896,  at  the  request  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Schools  (Dr.  Hailman,  translator  of  Froebel's  ''  Education  of 
Man,"  etc.,)  she  was  transferred  to  his  office  in  the  place  of  his  former  clerk.  Here 
she  had  charge  of  the  clerical  work,  and  during  the  frequent  absences  of  the  Super- 
intendent on  inspecting  tours,  carried  on  the  routine  business  of  the  office.  In  1S97 
the  Superintendent  asked  that  she  be  detailed  to  report  the  three  Indian  School- 
Service  Institutes,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  this  could  not  be  done.  In  1898, 
however,  upon  his  urgent  request,  the  three  institutes  having  been  consolidated 
into  one,  to  be  held  during  July  and  August  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ,  and  to 
continue  for  three  weeks,  she  was  sent  out  by  the  department  to  assist  the  Superin- 
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tendent  in  its  conduct,  and  to  report  the  same.  Besides  assisting  in  the  general 
management  of  the  institute  (which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  summer  school),  Miss 
Brown  took  in  shorthand  all  of  the  addresses  delivered  during  the  three  weeks,  the 
same  being  embodied  in  the  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools  in  1898. 

Since  her  original  appointment  Miss  Brown  has  received  frequent  assurances 
from  officials  of  the  satisfactory  performances  of  the  duties  assigned  her,  and  espe- 
cially that  her  stenographic  work  is  accurate  and  of  high  grade,  her  services  having 
been  recognized  in  the  substantial  way  of  three  promotions  in  salary.  At  this 
writing  (beginning  of  1900),  she  is  stenographer  to  the  Chief  of  the  Educational 
Division  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Brown's  work  as  a  student  was  an  earnest  of  her  future  success.  Ten 
days  before  her  graduation,  in  May,  1894,  she  reported  a  three  days  session  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Association.  This  was  her  first  take  of  a  practical 
nature  outside  of  the  college,  and  her  second  take,  three  weeks  later,  exceeding  the 
first  in  quantity,  though  not  in  technicality,  was  a  ten-day  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  at  Morehead  City.  The  amount  of  notes  taken  dur- 
ing these  two  meetings  was  nothing  short  of  enormous,  and  a  reputation  for  doing 
a  high  grade  of  technical  work  was  won. 

Until  her  departure  in  1895  for  Washington,  she  had  again  reported  the  State 
Medical  Association  and  various  other  conventions,  at  the  same  time  holding  a 
responsible  position  with  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  her  native 
town,  being  called  upon  at  times  to  report  referee  cases. 

She  writes  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  having  received  her  education  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.  Her  civil  service  examination  was  taken  above 
the  140-word  rate,  the  commission's  first  standard,  and  while  her  grade  may  seem 
low,  yet  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  close  grading  of  the  commission  will 
recognize  the  above  to  be  a  high  average. 

The  technical  work  of  the  most  difficult  kind  undertaken  in  her  native  state, 
which  received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  medical  profession,  and  that 
done  abroad,  which  won  the  endorsement  of  Government  officials,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  ability  without  further  comment. 
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MISS  FODIE  M.  BUIE. 

Miss  Brown,  was  the  first  "  hnished  "  reporter,  trained  under  an  adequate 
•course  of  study,  that  had  been  produced  in  any  school  in  North  Carolina  up  to 
1894.  Our  people  possess  good  talents  and  respond  as  quickly  to  good  instruc- 
tion as  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
'better  teaching  facilities  afforded  our  youth  in  the  90' s,  following  immediately  Miss 
Brown,  came  another  reporter,  Miss  Fodie  M.  Buie,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
known  reporter  in  North  Carolina.  Miss  Buie  "  rode  the  circuit  "  three  years  with 
the  doctors,  the  teachers,  and  the  firemen,  going  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other  with  these  associations. 

The  mere  fact  that  she  held  for  a  term  of  years  the  position  of  official  reporter  to 
these  organizations  is,  within  itself,  enough  evidence  of  reportorial  ability  to  place 
her  name  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  North  Carolina  reporters.  In  addition  to  the 
above  responsible  work,  Miss  Buie  was  for  four  years  stenographer  to  the  President 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  secretary  of  the  faculty.  She  also 
became  well  known  to  the  legal  profession  in  Greensboro. 

The  ability  of  this  young  woman  as  a  reporter,  so  well  appreciated  by  her  own 
people,  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  National  Government.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Daily  Record,  to  show  what  the  Civil  Service 
Examiner  thought  of  her  examination. 

"  The  Civil  Service  Examiner  visited  Greensboro  March  18,  1898,  and  when  he 
struck  the  nest  of  Isaac  Pitman  writers  at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
his  soul  was  stirred  as  it  had  never  been  stirred  before,  as  many  were  his  expressions 
of  surprise  and  delight  at  the  easy  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  work  was  per- 
formed. When  Miss  Fodie  Buie's  time  came,  he  asked  her  how  fast  she  wished 
the  dictation  given.  She  replied,  '  at  the  rate  of  150  words  a  minute:'  '  That  is 
what  they  all  say,'  he  said;  '  but  I  have  never  found  one  yet  who  could  do  it,"  and 
there  was  a  quizzical  look  on  his  face  which  said,  '  and  you  can't  either.'  The  pre- 
liminary trial  was  given,  and  immediately  read  back  without  a  blunder.  '  You  are  a 
hustler,'  he  said;  '  that  was  read  at  the  rate  of  149  words  a  minute.'  The  examina- 
tion was  then  given  at  the  rate  of  150  words  a  minute.  Though  this  is  a  rigid  test, 
it  does  not  show  that  150  words  a  minute  is  Miss  Buie's  limit.  The  examination 
was  simply  not  given  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed.      On  one  occasion  she  wrote  232 
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words  a  minute.  Her  speed  on  all  kinds  of  matter  is  verbatim  up  to  something^ 
like  175  or  200  words  a  minute.' ' 

On  November  7,  1898,  Miss  Buie  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  six  months  later  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  position  she  is  still  holding. 

Miss  Buie  is  a  native  of  Robeson  cobnty,  having  been  born  near  Red  Springs. 
She  entered  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  in  1892  when  it  opened  its 
doors.  She  was  connected  with  that  institution  for  six  years,  two  years  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  four  years  as  stenographer. 


The  share  which  woman  had  taken  in  the  development  and  practice  of  short- 
hand in  North  Carolina  up  to  the  decade  beginning  with  the  90' s,  was  practically 
nothing;  but  since  that  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  door  of  a  new  profession,  short- 
hand teaching,  writing,  and  reporting,  has  been  opened  to  her  in  the  state,  and  her 
present  position  in  the  shorthand  world,  won  in  ten  years,  deserves  our  highest 
consideration.  Every  day  she  is  playing  an  increasingly  conspicuous  part  in  regard  ta 
shorthand  work  (not  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  the  world  over)  and  by  her  power 
and  intelligence,  she  is  sweeping  away  the  silly  prejudices  which  so  long  constrained 
her  in  this  respect,  and  proved  beyond  doubt  her  fitness,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, for  a  high  position  among  shorthand  writers.  The  three  young  women  whose 
sketches  have  been  given,  will  ever  be  historically  known  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
part  they  played,  bravely  and  intelligently,  in  helping  to  open  to  their  sex  a  new 
avocation,  carrying  with  it  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  more  useful  life. 

Men  in  other  states  stand  incomparably  ahead  of  women  in  the  shorthand  pro- 
fession, and  we  would  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  simJlar  condition  in  North  Caro- 
lina. With  this  particular  point  in  view,  a  diligent  search  has  been  made  through 
the  state  to  find,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  young  man  whose  name  is  worthy 
to  be  recorded  in  this  history  along  with  those  of  Misses  Jenkins,  Brown,  and  Buie^ 
but  it  could  not  be  found.  There  are  de  jure  shorthand  writers  among  the  young 
men,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  merely  word  takers  at  a  regulated  speed;  but  de 
facto  they  are  not  reporters.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  mere  shorthand 
writer  and  a  competent  reporter.  If  the  work  of  the  latter  consisted  of  merely  writ- 
ing shorthand,  many  more  people  would  have  found  a  place  in  these  reminiscences; 
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"but  employers  require  transcript,  and  transcript  is  the  test  of  stenographic  reporto- 
rial  competency.  Good  hard  common  sense  and  plenty  of  application  are  not  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  a  competent  150-word  a  minute  reporter.  Much  depends 
upon  the  general  all-round  educational  attainments  of  the  individual.  Reporters, 
like  poets,  are  born,  not  made;  but  they  may  be  prevented  from  coming  to  maturity 
by  want  of  training  and  development.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  of  importance  in 
the  state  to  which  women  are  admitted  which  does  not  offer  a  course  of  study  in 
shorthand.  There  is  not  a  higher  institution  of  learning  in  the  state  to  which  men 
are  admitted,  except  one,  where  a  course  of  study  in  shorthand  is  given.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

Measuring  the  skill  and  training  of  her  people  with  those  of  other  states,  up  to 
1900,  North  Carolina,  with  her  1,700,000  inhabitants,  won  four  stenographic  posi- 
tions, yielding  good  compensation,  under  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  our 
National  Government,  as  follows:  Richard  S.  Trapier,  appointed  March  15,  1889; 
Rachel  C.  Brown,  appointed  December,  1895;  Fodie  M.  Buie,  appointed  Novem- 
ber 8,  1898;  Theadore  A,  Pool,  appointed  September  20,  1898. 


Of  the  thousands  who  take  up  the  study  of  phonography,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion attain  to  what  may  be  called  a  verbatim  speed.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
various.  Want  of  proper  English  training  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  it;  no 
adequate  means  offered  by  teachers  (who  themselves  have  not  been  through  the 
mill)  for  the  attainment  of  high  speed  after  the  principles  have  been  mastered :  and 
'then  the  general  indifference  and  apathy  of  many — the  unwillingness  to  struggle  on 
and  on.  To  get  beyond  a  mere  commercial  requirement  of  100-words  a  minute, 
demands  considerably  more  pertinacity,  patience,  energy,  and  reasoning  power 
than  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  majority.  Many  who  take  up  the  study  fail  through 
lack  of  brain  power. 

But  the  main  reason  why  North  Carolina  has  produced  no  more  reporters  is 
not  far  to  seek.  There  is  no  adequate  compensation  for  reporters  in  North  Caro- 
lina— a  compensation  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  develop  a 
verbatim  speed.  Of  the  six  people  recorded  above,  three  of  them  have  left  the 
state  in  order  to  find  a  compensation;  the  three  remaining  in  the  state,  in  order  to 
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make  a  living,  are  putting  their  best  energies  into  other  avocations  than  reporting. 
The  usual  price  in  other  states  for  first-class  stenographic  work  is  $10  a  day  for 
attendance  and  10  cents  a  hundred  words  for  transcript.  To  ask  such  a  price  in 
North  Carolina  would  simply  stagnate  the  reporting  business.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  do  for  sometime  in  the  future  ;  there  has  been  nothing  done  in  the  past 
at  this  figure. 


North  Carolina  has  not  escaped  the  educational  cheat,  and  there  have  been 
frauds  in  the  schools  as  v/ell  as  in  other  avenues  of  trade. 

Too  often  this  "  Commercial  College"  or  that  "  Business  University"  (insti- 
tutions dishonoring  these  noble  names),  is  planted  in  a  small  town,  and  is  nothing^ 
more  than  a  mushroom  establishment,  organized  with  a  view  of  operating  a  confi- 
dence game.  A  number  of  these  "  Professors  "  have  appeared  in  North  Carolina 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  very  name  of  business  college  is  one  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  plan  is  to  offer  a  number  of  "  Scholarships,"  alleged  to  be  worth  from  $60  to 
$100,  for  about  half  their  nominal  value;  to  engage  shrewd  solicitors  to  talk  up  the 
value  of  the  institution  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  community,  and  to  sell  these 
scholarships  to  the  gullible,  When  the  sale  is  made  and  the  money  collected,  the 
professor,  upon  whose  great  reputation  the  school  is  built,  moves  on  to  the  next 
town,  leaving  the  patrons  to  the  mercy  of  some  youthful  incompetent,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  students,  without  the  ability  to  do  practical  work, 
realize  too  late  the  true  situation. 

Not  a  few  of  these  professors  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  their  prospective 
patrons  that  they  offer  advantages  as  good  as  or  better  than  those  afforded  in  the 
established  schools  of  our  land,  and  these  statements,  strange  to  say,  are  often 
accepted  without  question. 

But  so  long  as  the  public  is  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  these  subjects,  and 
North  Carolina  as  a  state  places  no  restriction  upon  the  operation  of  these  fakirs^ 
so  long  will  our  people  be  fleeced. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


ANNIE  G.  RANDALL. 

Of  normal  schools,  Horace  Mann,  in  1846,  said:  "I  believe  normal  schools  to 
be  a  new  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  I  believe  that 
without  them,  free  schools  themselves  would  be  shorn  of  their  strength  and  of  their 
healing  power  and  would  at  length  become  mere  charity  schools,  and  thus  die  in 
fact  and  form.  Neither  the  art  of  printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press, 
nor  a  free  suffrage  can  long  exist  to  any  beneficial  and  salutary  purpose  without 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  ;  for  if  their  character  and  qualifications  be 
allowed  to  degenerate,  the  free  schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper 
schools  will  produce  pauper  souls,  and  the  free  press  will  become  a  false  and  licen- 
tious press,  andignorayit  voters  zvill  become  venal  voters,  and  through  the  medium  and 
genius  of  republican  forms  and  oligarchy  of  profligate  flagitious  men  will  govern 
the  land;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all  glorious  Christian- 
ity itself  must  await  the  time  when  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among  men 
through  the  instrumentality  of  good  schools.  Coiled  up  in  this  institution,  as  in  a 
spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may  whirl  the  spheres." 

Horace  Mann  was  the  master  of  education  in  his  day  and  he  but  expressed 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  what  the  thinking  world  had  learned,  viz.,  that  the  teacher 
must  be  taught  to  teach,  as  for  every  other  vocation,  and  without  this  tuition  there 
could  be  no  true  schools  and  without  true  schools  there  could  be  no  true  civili- 
zation. 

The  normal  school  idea  is  very  old,  having  originated,  it  is  said,  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  England.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  France  had  at 
Rheims,  a  famous  school  for  teachers. 

It  remained,  however,  to  William  Von  Humboldt,  at  the  head  of  the  Educa- 
tional Bureau  of  Prussia,  to  convince  his  nation  and  the  intelligent  world  that  teach- 
ing is  a  profession.  He  began  his  work  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  and 
within  a  few  years  Prussia  became  famous  for  her  normal  schools. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  need  for  this  institution  in  America  was  made  in 
Massachusetts  in  1789  by  Elisha  Ticknor.     It  did  not  take  shape  for  fift>'  years 
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when  in  1838  the  first  normal  school  in  our  country  was  opened  at  Lexington,  Mass- 
achusetts. The  idea  grew  steadily,  if  not  rapidly  and  twenty  years  later  just  before 
the  cloud-burst  of  misfortune  in  the  sixties,  there  were  normal  schools  in  twenty 
states  in  our  Umon. 

As  we  know.  North  Carolina  was  not  one  of  these  states  but  some  of  her  sons 
were  discussing  the  necessity.  There  have  always  been  brave  spirits  among  us  who 
do  not  fear  the  people,  because  they  love  them,  and  who  have  told  them  unpalata- 
ble truths  for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  come.  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  our  University,  was  one  who  did  not  flinch  from  telling  them  of  their  low 
estate.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century  before  a  public  school  was  taught  in 
North  Carolina,  he  published  letters  addressed  to  the  people.  After  picturing  in 
clear  colors  their  benighted  condition,  he  told  them  that  the  greatest  evil  was  the 
lack  of  qualified  teachers,  and  declared  that  any  one  who  could  read,  write  and 
cypher  was  considered  fit  to  teach  and  if  he  could  cypher  to  the  square  root,  all 
admitted  that  he  would  make  an  excellent  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Caldwell  thought  if 
money  sufficient  for  both  common  schools  and  normal  schools  could  not  be  raised, 
the  latter  should  be  established  first. 

The  hope  for  them  had  never  been  abandoned  by  our  educators.  Dr.  Calvin 
H.  Wiley,  that  great  apostle  to  the  children  of  North  Carolina,  urged  their  estab- 
lishment from  the  date  of  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  our  first  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1852.  His  zeal  was  communicated  to  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
These  met  in  convention  at  Salisbury  in  1856  when  Mr.  D.  A.  Davis,  of  Rowan, 
called  the  attention  of  the  body  to  a  plan  for  a  system  of  normal  schools.  A  bill 
was  drawn  up  asking  for  a  normal  school  in  each  congressional  district.  Though 
the  old  report  does  not  say  so,  this  movement  must  have  been  for  women  teachers; 
for  "J.  T.  Waddell  pled  for  a  normal  school  for  men  also." 

There  were  normal  classes  in  some  of  the  academies.  Mr.  Stone,  in  an  address 
before  his  class  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Wilson,  urged  the  girls  to  fit  themselves 
to  teach  and  assured  them  that  they  "  could  do  so  and  still  be  ladies." 

In  1860,  under  Dr.  Wiley's  zealous  superintendence,  North  Carolina  had 
scored  the  greatest  educational  success  of  any  of  the  original  southern  states.  Her 
appropriation  of  $268,000  was  the  largest  sum  expended  by  any  southern  state  for 
free  education,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  have  established  normal 
schools  if  she  had  not  been  overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of  war  which  swept  away  all 
save  sorrow. 
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It  passed  and  men  began  to  look  at  the  wreck,  then  to  clear  it.  Almost  every 
industry  was  renewed  before  that  of  schools.  The  school  fund  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  was  gone.  The  school  houses  were  closed.  The  necessity  now 
confronted  the  white  people  of  educating  not  only  their  own,  but  the  children  of 
their  former  slaves.  Three- eighths  of  the  population  were  negroes  and  each  negro  a 
pauper.  Of  the  whites  five-eighths  of  the  people,  about  one-third,  had  been  slave 
owners — the  cultured  class.  Upon  these,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  people,  devolved 
the  task  of  educating  the  whole. 

Northern  philanthropy  came  to  the  rescue  in  part.  Thousands  of  dollars  were 
sent  by  them  for  the  education  of  the  negroes,  men  and  women. 

In  1875  the  men  of  the  state  put  their  shoulder  to  the  burden  and  raised  the 
University  out  of  the  dust.  They  provided  a  place  for  their  sons  where  cheap  or 
free  tuition  was  offered.  The  needs  of  the  white  woman  were  ignored  as  they  had 
been  from  the  beginning. 

Expensive  private  and  church  schools  for  "  young  ladies  "  multiplied.  They 
were  schools  where  a  year's  board  and  tuition  cost  anything  from  8250  up.  She 
might  be  taught  Latin,  French,  the  piano,  all  the  ologies,  and  osophies,  "self- 
knowledge,"  evidences  of  Christianity.  Even  Butler's  Analogy  was  not  withheld 
from  her  tender  grasp.  When  she  graduated  with  a  gold  medal  costing  ten  dollars 
and  with  a  diploma  almost  as  expensive,  she  was  but  little  better  fitted  to  earn  her 
living  than  was  her  poorer  sister  who  never  hoped  to  see  the  inside  of  any  school 
except  the  log  house  in  the  old  field. 

The  normal  school  idea  seemed  almost  dead.  Now  and  then  a  voice  was 
raised  in  its  behalf.  Alexander  Mclver,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his 
report  for  '74  urged  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  as  he  also  urged  local 
taxation  and  compulsory  education.  His  was  a  hand  which  would  have  guided 
wisely  but  for  the  fact  that  he  had  been  put  in  place  by  a  party  hostile  to  the  good 
of  North  Carolina.  In  consequence,  he  received  from  the  masses  of  white  people 
contumely  where  he  should  have  received  honor.  It  was  the  old  story  of  poor 
Tray  in  bad  company. 

Two  years  later  the  Central  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Association,  Allen  Jay, 
president,  and  A.  L.  Mendenhall,  secretary;  memorialized  the  General  Assembly  to 
provide  a  thoroughly  organized  normal  school  at  the  University. 

This  association  was  composed  chiefly,  probably  wholly,  of  that  virtuous  peo- 
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pie,  the  Friends.  The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  had  for  years  held  annual 
normal  institutes  in  the  schools  which  they  maintained  in  our  eastern  and  midland 
counties.     Allen  Jay  had  charge  of  this  work. 

These  men  aided  by  Barnas  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  preached  the 
old,  yet  ever  new  gospel,  the  need  of  trained  teachers,  till  in  1877,  the  Board  of 
Education  opened  at  Chapel  Hill  a  normal  school  for  males.  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle, 
president  of  the  University,  by  request  of  the  board,  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  fund 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  donation  of  Dr.  Sears  from  the 
Peabody  Fund.  He  also  by  like  request  assumed  general  charge  of  the  school, 
which  duties  he  performed  without  compensation. 

In  his  report  to  Gov.  Vance,  Dr.  Battle  says:  "Although  the  law  requires  that 
the  moneys  paid  by  the  state  shall  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  males,  yet  females 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  all  the  exercises  of  the  school  free  of  charge. 

Again:  "  It  was  deemed  best  not  to  exclude  those  not  yet  determined  to  be 
teachers  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  board  to  authorize  the  attendance  of 
females,  viz. :  that  their  presence  would  not  be  a  hindrance  to  others  and  the  course 
of  instruction  provided  by  the  state  was  sufficient  for  all.  Care  was  taken,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  the  piiblic  money  should  be  disbursed  for  any  objects  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  of  the  Assembly." 

All  honor  to  Dr.  Sears!  While  the  men  of  North  Carolina  were  careful  that 
the  women  of  the  state  should  not  receive  one  penny  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  state,  Dr  Sears  stipulated  that  the  women  should  receive  their  share  of  the 
Peabody  Fund. 

There  were  then  about  five  hundred  white  women  teachers  in  the  state  and  as 
many  more  who  wished  to  become  teachers,  all  eagerly  yearning  to  be  taught,  yet, 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  appropriated  not  one  penny  for  them  and  the 
Board  of  Education  was  careful  that  they  should  not  get  a  penny.  They  only 
allowed  them  to  listen  to  the  lessons  paid  for  in  behalf  of  the  men  becaiise  their 
presence  would  not  hinder! 

On  the  next  page  we  see  that  "  the  normal  school  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Spencer  for  regular  and  most  intelligent  reports  of  its  operations,  thereby  arousing 
public  interest  and  kindhng  enthusiasm  among  the  students."  There  was  one 
woman  whose  presence  not  only  was  "  no  hindrance"  but  who  put  the  state  under 
obligation  to  her.  - 
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Of  the  235  enrolled,  107  were  women,  128  men;  preparing  to  teach,  25  were 
women,  21  men;  graduates,  15  were  women,  12  men.  A  second  session  was  held 
■•the  next  year  under  the  same  conditions.  The  only  aid  to  the  women  came  from 
the  Peabody  Fund.  The  teachers  memorialized  the  Legislature  to  continue  the 
normal  but  did  not  hint  at  the  justice  of  giving  the  women  a  share.  The  women 
alike  with  the  men  signed  this  memorial.  They  had  not  learned  that  they  were  a 
.part  of  the  state — believing  as  fully  as  did  their  fathers  and  brothers  that  they  were 
instead  a  charge  upon  it. 

The  same  ruling  held  in  the  normal  schools  for  the  colored.  They  were  estab- 
'iished  for  men  and  their  traveling  expenses  were  paid.  The  women  were  allowed  to 
attend  if  by  scholarship  they  proved  themselves  the  equal  of  the  men.  If  they 
attended,  however,  they  had  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses.  But  the  colored  girl 
was  rather  more  independent  than  her  former  young  mistress.  The  Bostonians  had 
looked  after  her  interests. 

Mr.  Scarborough,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  urged  that 
the  law  be  changed  so  that  women  be  admitted  with  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the 
men.  He  charitably  supposed  that  the  wording  of  the  law  was  an  oversight.  He 
■said  there  were  too  few  women  and  too  many  men  in  the  public  schools  and  this 
discrimination  against  women  would  increase  the  evil.     The  ban  was  removed. 

These  University  normal  schools  lasted  only  six  weeks  in  the  summer,  but  they 
stimulated  thought,  set  the  teachers  to  reading,  filled  them  with  ambition.  The  best 
tnen  and  women  of  our  own  and  other  states  joined  the  ranks  as  soldiers  of  educa- 
tion. In  1882  four  normals  were  established.  A  thirst  for  learning  began  to  be 
felt  by  the  women  at  home  who  heard  of,  and  saw  for  four  weeks  in  the  year,  these 
summer  normals.  Those  who  would  profit  by  them  could  not  for  lack  of  prepara- 
tion. They  could  do  little  more  than  inspire  the  intelligent  teacher.  The  boys 
found  in  the  county  appointments  at  Chapel  Hill  an  opportunity  to  drink  from  the 
sweet  cup,  but  the  girls  looked  in  vain  for  a  spring  which  should  be  free  to  them. 
The  private  and  the  church  schools  were  no  more  for  the  masses  of  our  girls  than 
-were  the  dainty  viands  on  Dives'  table  for  the  wretched  Lazarus  at  the  gate. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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SOME  UNFAMILIAR  HISTORY    OF   NORTH  CAROLINA. 


ANNIE  LEE  STALEY. 


GRADUATING  ESSAY,  1900. 

In  the  year  1755  there  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Boston,  the  pioneer  Bap- 
tist preacher,  Shubal  Stearns.  A  church  of  sixteen  members  was  at  once  organized 
on  Sandy  Creek  near  what  is  now  the  eastern  boundary  of  Randolph  county,  and 
Stearns  became  the  first  settled  pastor  in  the  region  lying  west  of  Hillsboro.  In- 
some  respects  this  man  was  the  most  extraordinary  preacher  who  has  ever  lived  and 
labored  in  this  state.  He  was  one  of  Whitfield's  converts  and  men  of  that  time- 
were  doubtful  whether  even  Whitfield  surpassed  him  in  magnetism.  There  was  a 
strange  power,  they  said,  in  his  eye,  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  gestures,  which  were-- 
sometimes  more  impressive  than  his  words  or  the  look  of  his  eye. 

The  result  of  this  power  was  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  membership  of 
the  church  at  Sandy  Creek  had  increased  to  more  than  six  hundred.  For  twenty 
years  the  work  was  carried  on  and  many  other  churches  were  organized,  each  with 
a  large  membership.  Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Regulators  and  the  Bat- 
tle of  Alamance.  The  Regulators  were  thickest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church 
at  Sandy  Creek.  Many  of  its  members  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  but 
Tryon's  threats  so  filled  them  with  alarm  that  they  left  the  country  immediately 
after  the  battle. 

Shubal  Stearns  was  heart-broken  over  the  disasters  which  had  fallen  on  his^ 
flock,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  his  labors.  Six  months  after  the  battle  he  passed 
to  his  reward,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Sandy  Creek. 

Just  across  the  creek  from  Stearns  lived  Herman  Husband.  He  had  come  to 
North  Carolina  from  Pennsylvania,  was  a  relative  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a 
man  of  considerable  means.  The  old  land  grants  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
show  that  he  owned  8,387  acres  of  the  finest  land  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
farms  on  Sandy  Creek  are  still  noted  for  their  rich,  sandy  bottoms;  and  Husband's 
broad  wheat  fields  and  clover  meadows  were  well  known.     His  orchards  were  a 
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source  of  wonder,  for  he   had  in  them  a  few  pear  trees.     There  still  stands  in  the 
door-yard  an  old  fruit-bearing  pear  tree  that  Husband  is  said  to  have  planted. 

Herman  Husband  was  a  Quaker,  and  although  not  a  preacher,  frequently  exer- 
cised the  right  of  all  Quakers  to  speak  in  public  meetings.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent education  for  his  day  and  wrote  deeds  and  transacted  other  business  for  his 
neighbors.     Some  of  the  deeds  he  wrote  and  witnessed  are  still  extant. 

As  a  citizen.  Husband  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  Orange 
and  Rowan  counties,  then  comprising  most  of  the  settled  portion  of  western  North 
Carolina.  In  1770  he  was  elected  over  Edmund  Fanning  for  the  Legislature,  and 
actually  carred  the  taxes — a  small  sack  of  coin — for  his  county,  down  to  Governor 
Tryon,  at  Newberne,  when  the  Legislature  met.  His  constituents  had  been  unwilling 
to  pay  their  taxes  to  the  sheriffs,  on  account  of  the  high  costs  illegally  imposed. 

Because  he  had  been  elected  instead  of  Fanning,  who  was  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's favorites,  Tryon  succeeded  in  having  Husband  expelled  from  the  Legislature, 
and  imprisoned  for  libel;  but  through  fear  of  the  Regulators  then  assembled  for  his 
rescue,  released  him.  After  his  expulsion  from  the  Legislature,  only  a  few  months 
passed  before  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  May  17,  1771.  Evidence  is  doubtful  as  to 
the  part  Husband  took  in  the  battle.  Being  a  staunch  Quaker  with  conscientious 
scruples  about  war,  he  had  never  advocated  a  resort  to  arms.  All  the  while  his  had 
been  a  policy  of  arbitration,  and  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  Tryon  would  listen 
and  yield  to  reasonable  terms.  The  battle  over  Husband  was  outlawed.  Governor 
Tryon' s  army  camped  for  two  weeks  at  Husband's  home  and  destroyed  all  his  prop- 
erty and  growing  crops. 

Meanwhile  Husband  hurried  back  to  his  native  state,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  and  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsj'lvania  Legislature.  A  leader  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  he  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted,  but  through  the  eSorts  of 
Dr.  Caldwell,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  released, 
although  he  did  not  live  to  reach  home. 

Not  more  than  five  miles  from  Sandy  Creek  church,  where  the  creek  joins  Deep 
River,  lived  Colonel  William  Hunter.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Regula- 
tors, and  afterward  a  Colonel  under  General  Washington.  During  the  summer  of 
1781,  Colonel  Hunter  with  a  small  band  of  brave  men,  set  out  to  check  David 
Fanning  who  was  pillaging  the  whole  country.  Fanning  unexpectedly  came  upon. 
2iim  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Philip  Alston,  a  few  miles  further  down  Deep  River. 
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Fanning  had  about  one  hundred  men  while  Hunter  had  but  fourteen.  After  a  des- 
perate struggle,  in  which  four  of  Hunter's  men  were  killed,  Mrs.  Alston  succeeded 
in  arranging  for  the  surrender  of  the  ten  surviving  men,  with  Fanning's  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  safe. 

Fanning  then  set  out  for  Hillsboro  with  his  captives,  but  had  not  gone  many 
miles  before  Colonel  Hunter  made  his  escape.  Since  Hunter  was  one  of  Fanning' s- 
most  dreaded  enemies,  he  himself  headed  the  small  body  of  men  sent  to  recapture 
Hunter.  Colonel  Hunter  kept  out  of  their  way  for  two  days,  but  was  finally  dis- 
covered near  Asheboro,  hidden  under  the  bags  of  grain  a  farmer  was  hauling  to  mill. 
Fanning  was  for  hanging  Hunter  at  once  but  one  of  his  band,  David  Small,  begged 
that  Hunter  be  given  fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  for  death,  while  they  should  eat  the 
farmer's  lunch.  Colonel  Hunter  was  watching  as  well  as  praying  and  before  the 
time  expired — with  a  litde  help  from  Small — he  contrived  to  leap  on  Fanning's  own, 
mare  "  Bay  Doe!  "  As  she  was  his  favorite  and  a  very  fine  horse,  Fanning  was 
about  as  anxious  for  her  safety  as  he  was  for  the  death  of  the  rider,  so  he  succeeded 
only  in  wounding  Hunter  in  the  shoulder. 

Reaching  Deep  River,  Colonel  Hunter  found  himself  several  miles  from  a  ford 
and  his  pursuers  close  behind.  In  front  of  him  was  a  bare  rock  about  fifty  feet 
high,  rising  out  of  the  water  at  an  angle  of  more  than  sixty  degrees.  Putting  spurs 
to  Bay  Doe,  he  rode  boldly  down  the  precipitous  rock  into  the  river;  a  feat  of  horse- 
manship which,  to  one  who  has  seen  the  rock,  seems  greater  than  that  of  General. 
Putnam  in  riding  down  the  stone  steps  at  the  church.  Fanning  and  his  men 
stopped  still  in  their  amazement,  and  Hunter,  crossing  the  river,  made  good  his^ 
escape. 

Numerous  legends  cluster  about  this  place,  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
Faith  Rock.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  legends  is  concerning  the  print 
of  a  horseshoe  which  can  be  plainly  seen  cut  in   the  rock  near  the  water's  edge. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Bay  Doe  in  her  perilous  descent. 

These  and  many  other  stirring  incidents  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times 
occurred  in  one  small  part  of  our  state.  The  heroes  were  near  neighbors.  And 
that  is  by  no  means  the  only  historic  spot  in  North  Carolina.  Her  history  is  full  of 
romantic  adventures  aad  tragic  incidents,  which  happened  all  the  way  from  Roanoke 
Island  to  King's  Mountain.  But  much  of  this  history  is  still  unwritten.  Most  of  it 
is  known  only  through  hearing  old  men  repeat  it.       For  that  reason  it  is  fast  fading; 
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from  the  memory  of  men.  The  young  people  of  the  state  are  especially  ignoranj 
of  it,  even  those  living  almost  in  sight  of  what  should  be  famous  places.  Only  last 
year  a  fifteen-year  old  schoolboy,  living  within  two  miles  of  .Sandy  Creek  church, 
absolutely  refused  to  believe  that  the  pioneer  preacher,  Shubal  Stearns,  was  buried 
there.  He  had  been  in  that  graveyard  several  times,  but  had  never  heard  of 
Stearns  until  he  saw  his  name  in  a  North  Carolina  History.  .So  he  had  not  noticed 
the  gravestone. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  know  ourselves.  No  nation  or  state  has 
ever  been  great  that  was  not  built  on  a  great  past.  We  have  the  past  history,  but 
how  can  we  expect  to  make  loyal,  patriotic  citizens  out  of  a  people  so  many  of 
whom  have  never  heard  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  state?  We  need  to  know  what  our  institutious  cost;  we  need 
to  know  how  the  builders  of  our  state  suffered  and  worked.  In  no  other  respect 
has  North  Carolina  been  more  careless  of  her  duty  to  herself,  than  in  the  matter  of 
history-writing.  Where  will  you  find  a  worthy  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  Roanoke 
Island,  and  the  loss  of  the  Colonists;  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare;  Resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act;  the  War  of  Regulation;  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  other  events  equally  stirring  and  just  as  influential  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  the  state  ? 

Who  but  ourselves  is  responsible  for  this  negligence  ?  New  England  history  is 
well  written.  Were  the  men  of  North  Carolina  of  less  power  than  men — in  the 
same  professions — in  other  sections  of  the  country,  or  is  it  a  lack  of  appreciation  on 
our  part  ?  Our  history  is  well  worth  the  telling  and  it  ought  to  be  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  pleasant  reading.  Let  some  good  writer  get  together  in  a  small 
volume,  a  number  of  the  pioneer  stories  of  North  Carolina,  then  let  the  state  put 
these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  public  school  children.  We  should  soon  see  the 
result  of  such  a  course  in  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  our  state  and  its 
institutions. 

The  romantic  history  of  the  state  furnishes  plenty  of  material  for  our  novelists. 
"  Christian  Reid  "  does  not  need  to  go  to  Mexico  for  material  to  write  a  novel  like 
"  The  Land  of  the  Sun;"  let  her  but  open  her  eyes  to  the  things  here  at  home. 
She,  or  some  one  else,  might  write  a  stirring  story  of  the  "  Woman  Soldier  "  who 
fought  under  Vance  in  the  civil  war. 

As  for  poetry,  we  have  quite  as  good  material  as  ever  Great   Britain  furnished 
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Tennyson  or  New  England  furnished  Longfellow.  A  poem  as  thrilling  as  Evange- 
line or  Miles  Standish  might  be  written  on  the  Wanderings  of  the  Lost  Colony  of 
Roanoke. 

As  has  been  well  said  by  a  recent  writer:  "  In  the  celebrated  charge  of  Balak- 
lava  the  Light  Brigade  lost  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  its  men,  but  the  twenty-sixth 
North  Carolina  regiment  charging  up  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  lost  eighty-six  per 
cent,  of  its  numbers,  and  no  one  had  blundered  either."  And  yet,  the  knowledge 
of  these  glorious  deeds  of  our  own  heroes  is  fast  fading  from  our  minds  because  it 
has  not  been  preserved  in  permanent  literary  form. 

' '  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, "  and  no  longer  deprive  the  children  of  our 
state  of  the  most  valuable  heritage  that  can  ever  come  to  them  from  the  past. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


The  National  Educational  Association  convened  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  July 
10th.     About  2,000  delegates  were  present. 

Governor  McSweeny  welcomed  the  teachers  in  the  name  of  the  state  and 
Mayor  J.  Adger  Smith  extended  the  city's  welcome.  The  teachers  having  responded, 
the  Association  settled  to  business. 

The  first  topic  of  general  interest  was  the  establishment  of  a  National  Univer- 
sity at  Washington.  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  Council  on  the  subject.  The  committee  was  not 
then  ready  to  report,  but  he  gave  his  personal  opinion  that  the  proposed  university 
is  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.  The  majority  of  the  committee,  he  said,  favored 
a  school  of  research  which  should  be  associated  with  and  located  near  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  graduates  of  certain  universities  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  courses  and  should  aid  in  the  support  and  management  of  this  school.  They 
also  favored  the  establishment  of  a  school  analogous  to  West  Point  for  the  study 
of  international  questions,  diplomacy  and  similar  subjects. 

Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  thought  that  the  fine  collections  and  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  research  at  Washington  should  be  utilized.  He  favored 
building  about  the  old  Smithsonian  rather  than  on  new  ground. 

President  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  wanted  the  Government  to 
conduct  the  university  and  to  forever  banish  cliques  and  politicians  from  its  man- 
agement (Utopian  hope!). 

The  council  declined  any  expression  of  opinion  till  the  committee  might  be 
ready  to  report. 

During  the  session  the  educational  interests  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  Negro 
received  considerable  attention.  Booker  T.  Washington  drew  the  largest  crowd  of 
the  convention  when  he  spoke  of  his  race's  advancement  along  educational  lines. 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  on  "State  Aid  to  Higher  Education"  between 
Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  President  Baker,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado. 
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Normal  school  problems  of  the  South  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina;  President  Frissell,  of 
Hampton,  Virginia;  Hon.  George  R.  Glenn,  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
Georgia,  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  President  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

Every  department  of  education,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University, 
religious  as  well  as  secular,  received  attention. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  presence  of  women  among  the  speakers.  Some  of 
the  papers  read  by  them  were:  "Indian  Education,"  Josephine  Richards;  "The 
Bible  as  the  Great  Unifier  of  Thought,"  Miss  Buford;  "The  Kindergarten,"  Mrs, 
Clarence  E.  Meleney,  of  New  York;  another  on  the  same  subject  by  Miss  Harriet 
N.  Neil,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "Is  there  a  National  Problem  in  the  Public 
Schools?,"  Marion  Brown,  of  New  Orleans;  and  a  number  of  others.  Since  women 
number  more  teachers  than  men,  it  is  but  just  that  their  experience  and  opinion 
should  be  expressed  in  every  educational  gathering. 

Among  the  papers  read  before  the  meeting  of  Kindergarten  educators  was  one 
from  our  Professor  Claxton.  The  Magazine  regrets  that  it  cannot  publish  this 
paper. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver  is  one  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  They  urge  the 
bettering  and  spreading  of  the  common  school  and  the  extension  of  the  American 
system  into  our  new  insular  posessions.  They  appeal  to  Congress  to  reorganize  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  upon  broader  lines  and  to  establish  it  on  a  plane  with 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Convention  was  a  meeting  for  the  formation  of  "The 
National  Graded  Teachers'  Federation,"  which  was  inaugurated  by  Chicago  teach- 
ers. The  purpose  of  this  body  is  to  unite  all  grade  teachers  for  their  common 
good. 

The  president  for  the  coming  year  is  J.  M.  Green,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
The  place  of  the  next  meeting  will  be  decided  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.     (The  above  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Charlotte  Daily  Observer. ) 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Capon  Springs  Conference  for  education  in  the  South 
was  held  in  June.  The  report  has  not  been  received.  The  Magazine  regrets  that 
it  must  defer  notice  till  next  issue. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  convened  at  Morehead  in  June.     The 
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papers  read  before  that  body  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  to  which  the 
Magazine  refers  its  readers. 

All  of  our  schools  have  had  fine  openings.  Each  one  tells  of  a  very  large 
increase  of  attendance.  From  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  increase  is  reported  from 
Liberty  Normal  College,  Whitsett,  Wake  Poorest,  Trinity,  Peace  Institute,  St. 
Mary's,  Baptist  Female  University,  Red  Springs  Seminary,  the  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege at  Raleigh,  the  University  and  others. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  has  been  obliged  with  sorrow  to  disap- 
point many  young  women  because  there  is  a  lack  of  dormitory  accommodations. 

The  Magazine  gives  every  one  of  these  institutions  greeting  and  God-speed, 
May  these  lights  continue  to  burn  and  may  an  ever-increasing  army  of  torch-bearers 
go  forth  till  our  whole  state  is  illumined  by  the  light  of  learning  and  till  the  taunt  of 
illiteracy  may  no  longer  be  flung  at  North  Carolina,  the  land  of  our  love. 

Among  the  degrees  conferred  at  the  last  commencement  of  our  State  Univer- 
sity, were  the  following  given  to  women:  Bessie  Staley,  A.  B. ;  Alice  Edwards 
Jones,  Ph.  B. ;  Marcia  Louise  Latham,  B.  S. ;  Sallie  Walker  Stockard,  A.  M. 

Among  the  special  certificates  awarded  were  the  following  : 

Latin — Alice  Edwards  Jones. 

Mathematics — Marcia  Louise  Latham. 

Among  the  medals  and  prizes  were  both  the  Holt  Medal  and  the  Hume  Medal 
to  Marcia  Louise  Latham. 

An  event  of  no  slight  importance  is  the  opening  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
4th,  of  the  new  Trinity  College  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  It  is  built  by 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur  and  is  a  new  departure  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  It  offers  a  university  education  for  women  on  an  equal  standard  with  that 
<of  men  which  testifies  that  the  most  conservative  of  Christian  bodies  recognizes  the 
existing  trend  of  thought  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  said  to  be  in  Virginia  a  growing  demand  for  the  limiting  of  Negro 
schools.  The  white  people  in  the  black  belt  are  asking  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  soon  to  be  held  in  that  state  will  allow  the  Negroes  for  their  schools  only 
the  amount  they  contribute  in  taxes. 
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These  people  pay  in  Virginia  only  one-twentieth  of  the  taxes.  Last  year  nearly 
one-half  of  the  amount  raised  for  schools  throughout  the  state  went  to  the  colored; 
schools.  Should  the  races  receive  for  their  schools  only  the  amount  they  pay  ia 
taxes,  the  Negroes  would  be  deprived  of  all  education. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  in  Virginia,  the  spirit  will  be  likely  to  spread  throughout 
the  South  and  our  last  state  will  be  worse  than  our  first. 

The  grossest  crimes,  as  a  rule,  are  committed  by  the  illiterate  man.  For  the- 
sake  of  our  safety,  if  for  no  higher  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  white  man  and 
woman  to  elevate  rather  than  lower  the  standard  among  the  colored  people.  The 
Negro  is  a  part  of  the  South.  The  white  man  is  the  larger  and  more  responsible 
part.  When  he  withholds  a  helping  hand  from  this  weakling,  he  debases  his  own 
manhood,  fastens  upon  our  citizenship  a  reproach,  and  brings  to  our  doors  greater 
danger  than  we  have  yec  known — the  danger  of  living  amid  a  barbarous  people. 

This  meting  out  of  funds  to  the  races  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  was- 
hoped  for  in  North  Carolina  many  years  ago,  but  failed  because  it  was  proved  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  a   Washington  Post  of  recent  date: 

"  Fifty  years  ago  the  '  yelpin'  school '  was  common  throughout  rural  districts^ 
South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Nowadays  it  exists  among  the  mountaineers^ 
and  even  there  only  in  the  remoter,  more  sequestered  coves,  where  railways  and 
summer  tourists  do  not  penetrate.  The  yelpin'  school  is  a  variant  of  the  old  field 
schools,  which  the  free  schools  have  driven  out  of  existence.  The  name  comes 
from  the  fact — the  pupils  not  merely  study  out  loud,  but  are  taught  to  pitch  their 
voices  in  a  high,  droning  key.  Indeed,  the  scholar  who  yelps  loudest  and  shrillest 
is  thought  to  best  discharge  the  whole  duty  of  a  pupil.  One  who  mumbles  or 
whispers  is  in  danger  of  a  thrashing  and  one  who  tries  to  learn  silently,  foreordained 
to  the  dunce-cap. 

"The  yelpers  do  not  sit  still.  Instead,  they  march  up  and  down  the  floor^ 
book  in  hand,  intoning  the  lesson,  and  occasionally  closing  the  book  to  rap  the 
side  of  the  head  with  it.  Seven  times  in  nine  it  is  a  spelling-book.  Spelling-books 
are  the  only  ones  imperative.  Every  pupil,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  spells 
morning  and  evening.  School  begins  close  to  sunrise,  and  lasts  until  sundown. 
Very  few  of  the  pupils  have  more  than  two  school  books — the  speller,  and  a  gram- 
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tnar,  geography,  reader  or  history.  The  master  himself  often  owns  the  only  arith- 
metic, and  sets  sums  out  of  it  for  all  the  big  boys.  Orally,  he  drills  them  in  the 
■four  rules,  and  since  they  are  for  the  most  part  quick  and  keen  at  figures,  turns 
them  out  mathematicians  well  able  to  count  all  the  money  they  are  likely  ever  to 
handle. 

"  The  true  glory  of  a  yelpin'  school,  however,  is  at  the  school  turn-out — then 
everybody,  big  and  little,  comes  out  on  the  platform  facing  a  big  bush  arbor,  and 
yelps  in  concert,  without  any  prompting  whatever.  Mistakes  are  rare — if  they  were 
■made  nobody  could  hear  them.  Fortified  by  this  happy  consciousness  the  yelpers 
get  through  with  a  rush  and  swing.  They  sway  their  bodies  lightly  in  time  to  the 
yelping,  as  later  when  the  mountain  fiddle  makes  a  musical  interlude,  both  them- 
selves and  the  audience  keep  time  with  head  and  hand." 

Will  someone  tell  where  can  be  found  the  nearest  "  yelpin'  school?"  Is  it 
within  our  own  borders  or  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  or  Kentucky  ? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  schools  where  pupils  are  permitted  to  study  aloud. 
They  are  found  both  North  and  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  That  the  above 
is  a  caricature  is  as  certain  as  that  the  "  dialect  stories  "  of  our  mountains,  written 
by  summer  tourists  are  compiled  from  books  and  memories  of  ' '  down  east ' '  and 
York- State  hill- folks. 
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AMONG  OURSELVES. 


Among  the  changes  in  our  faculty,  the  Magazine  notes  with  regret  the  absence 
of  some  who  for  years  have  worked  with  and  cheered  the  Normal. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  who  has  since  1893,  taught  History  and  whose  presence  was. 
ever  a  delight,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Lady  Principal  of  the  Greensboro- 
Female  College. 

Miss  Bruere,  who  has  for  five  years  taught  Physics  and  who  has  rendered  val- 
uable aid  along  many  lines  where  energy,  enthusiasm  and  capacity  were  called  for^, 
is  teaching  Physics  at  Smith,  the  largest  woman's  college  in  the  world. 

Miss  Haliburton,  who  as  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Practice  and  Observation 
School,  has  been  a  guide  and  a  comfort  alike  to  the  timid  urchin  and  the  anxious 
Senior,  is  at  work  in  the  Asheville  Public  Schools. 

In  behalf  of  president,  faculty  and  students,  the  Magazine  bids  these  old 
friends  God-speed. 

The  friends  of  the  Noimal  all  over  North  Carolina  will  hear  with  pleasure  that 
Prof.  W.  C.  Smith  has  cast  his  lot  with  us.  He  is  to  take  the  Chair  of  History,  lit 
the  name  of  the  Normal  we  heartily  welcome  his  presence. 

A  brief  sketch  of  his  career  will  be  of  interest  to  Magazine  readers. 

He  is  a  son  of  Prof.  Samuel  C.  Smith  and  was  born  in  Greensboro,  N.  C^ 
April  19th,  1871.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Greensboro  Graded  Schools- 
and  later,  by  private  study.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Two  years  later,  in  1894,  he  received  the  Essayist's  Medal  of  the 
Dialectic  Society  and  in  the  following  year,  the  Hill  History  Prize  offered  in  the 
Department  of  History. 

During  this  year — 1894-95 — Mr.  Smith  held  the  Dialectic  Society  scholar- 
ship with  the  position  of  assistant  librarian.  He  was  in  '95  elected  to  the  Alpha 
Theta  Phi  Honor  Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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In  18UG,  he  was  graduated  cum  laude  and  received  certificates  of  special  profi- 
ciency from  the  Departments  of  English  and  Pedagogy. 

In  the  summer  of  1897,  he  went  to  Harvard  where  he  was  a  special  student. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  our  university  and  entered  as  a  graduate  student 
in  English  and  History. 

For  nearly  four  years,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  one  of  the  faculty  at  Chapel  Hill, 
having  begun  his  work  there  in  1896-97  as  instructor  in  History  and  Pedagogy. 
The  next  year  he  was  instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Assistant  in  English.  During  the 
last  two  years,  he  was  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes 
in  English  and  Assistant  in  History. 

As  the  southern  agent  for  the  publishing  house  of  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Mr.  Smith 
has  had  five  months  work  among  the  colleges  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  study  the  cur- 
ricula and  methods  of  southern  educational  institutions. 

He  brings  that  efficiency  which  comes  from  long  training  and  hard  work  in  the 
Department  of  History,  whose  conduct  in  the  Normal  he  has  assumed.  To  capacity 
he  adds  determination  to  unite  with  the  president,  faculty  and  students  in  fostering 
and  promoting  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

In  1897  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Allen,  of  Greensboro,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  ladies  of  the  faculty  will  welcome  Mrs.  Smith  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  social  coterie  on  the  college  hill. 

Of  the  class  of  1900,  we  have  tidings  of  the  following  members: 

Emma  Bernard  is  teaching  the  fifth  grade  in  one  of  the  Asheville  Public  Schools. 

Wilhelmina  Conrad  and  Sue  Nash  are  in  our  Practice  and  Observation  School, 
gently  leading  the  Seniors  over  the  path  which  they  themselves  have  so  lately  and 
so  bravely  traveled.  They  are  assisted  by  Ethel  Foust  and  Jessie  Whitaker,  Class 
of  '99. 

Alice  Daniels  has  the  Primary  Department  in  a  school  at  Stanley,  Gaston 
county. 

Clara  Gillon  has  the  public  school  at  Coin,  Columbus  county. 

Myrtle  Hunt  is  spending  the  winter  at  home  in  Brevard,  Transylvania  county. 

Lilly  Keathley  is  principal  of  the  Delgado  School  in  Wilmington. 
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Mittie  Lewis  has  charge  of  the  Drimary  Department  of  the  Academy  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

May  McDowell  is  teaching  at  Nonah,  Macon  county. 

Miriam  MacFadyen  has  the  Intermediate  Department  of  the  Mooresville 
Academy. 

Eva  Miller  has  the  same  grade  in  the  Sanford  Academy. 

Myrtie  Scarboro  has  charge  of  the  Primary  work  in  the  Asheboro  Graded 
Schools. 

Emma  Lewis  Speight  is  teaching  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades  of  the  Tar- 
boro  Graded  Schools. 

Annie  Staley  has  intermediate  work  in  the  High  School  at  Winterville,  Pitt 
county. 

Etta  Staley  has  advanced  work  in  the  Asheboro  Graded  Schools. 

Zilla  Stevens  is  teaching  near  her  home,  Smithfield,  Johnson  county. 

Lelia  Tuttle  is  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  The  Globe,  Caldwell  county. 

Eleanor  Watson  is  Assistant  in  the  Salisbury  High  School. 

Gertrude  Jenkins  is  teaching  the  Second  grade  in  the  Salisbury  Public  Schools. 

Woodfin  Chambers  has  been  elected  Supernumary  in  the  Charlotte  Public 
Schools. 

Mattie  Wiswall  has  the  Public  School  at  Buffalo,  Guilford  county. 

The  Magazine  regrets  that  the  whole  class  has  not  reported,  but  the  above  is 
a  fine  showing.  The  Normal  is  proud  of  her  latest  representatives  in  the  world  of 
educational  workers.  Of  the  twenty-one  young  women  whose  work  is  mentioned, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  pupils  taught  by  them  averages  thirty  for  each 
one.  It  is  interesting  to  calculate  the  number  of  lives  inflenced  by  this  class  alone. 
Multiply  this  influence  by  the  numbers  going  out  every  year  to  fight  illiteracy. 
The  battle  is  being  waged.  Victory  is  in  sight.  North  Carolina  will  be  emanci- 
pated, and  our  young  women  are  the  soldiers  who  will  set  us  free. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


"  Shaksper  Not  Shakespeare,"  by  William  H.  Edwards,  with  portraits  and 
fac-similes.     Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clarke  Company.     Two  dollars. 

Mr.  Edwards'  valuable  book  is  designed  to  prove  that  William  Shaksper,  son 
of  the  butcher  John  Shaksper,  of  Stratford,  on  Avon,  did  not  write  and  could  not 
have  written  the  plays  and  poems  attributed  to  William  Shakespeare.  He  does  not 
accept  all  of  Donnelly's  conclusions.  He  does  not  say  that  Bacon  was  the  author 
though  more  than  once  he  intimates  a  belief  of  this  sort.  He  does  not  say  who  did 
write  the  immortal  dramas.  He  thinks  they  were  the  work  of  an  association  of 
authors  who  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  William  Shakespeare. 

He  does  say  that  William  Shaksper,  butcher-boy,  husband  of  Anne  Hathaway 
Whately,  horse-boy  at  London  theater  doors,  servitour  within  the  same  theaters, 
play-wright,  strolling  actor,  theater  manager  and  owner,  and  finally  the  rich  man  of 
Stratford  on  Avon,  did  not  and  could  not  write  his  own  name;  had  not  a  book  in  his 
house  nor  a  bit  of  writing  among  his  effects,  and,  therefore,  was  never  an  author 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  English  drama. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  a  lawyer  and  he  sets  out  to  win  his  case.  His  pleading  is  for- 
cible, his  reasoning  convincing  from  the  facts  cited.  The  lay-reader  closes  the  book 
assured  that  Mr.  Edwards'  conclusions  are  correct.  It  remains  for  the  learned 
Shakesperean  to  prove  that  this  bad  butcher-boy  of  illiterate  parents  from  a 
bookless  neighborhood,  with  inordinate  love  of  money,  was  the  immortal,  "  the 
myriad-minded  ' '  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Edwards  detracts  from  the  value  and  from  the  pleasure  of  his  book  by  the 
many  expressions  of  temper.  He  ' '  sees  scarlet ' '  and  spits  fire  upon  every  men- 
tion of  the  butchering  accomplishments  of  Shaksper.  He  evinces  the  old  antipathy 
to  the  red-handed  man  which  is  formulated  in  the  common  law  that  no  butcher  may 
sit  on  a  jury  in  a  capital  case.  One  would  suppose  that  it  was  this  shedding  of 
blood  on  Shaksper' s  part  more  than  his  ignorance  or  poaching  propensities  which  for- 
ever unfitted  him  for  literary  immortality. 

To  the  partisan  Shakespearean  such  handling  of  his  idol  is  revolting  and  he 
will  probably  throw  down  the  book  despairing  of  justice. 
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The  style  is  clear  and  strong — much  of  it  too  strong,  indeed,  and  some  words 
should  be  expurgated.  Though  descriptive  of  life  and  manners  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  in  many  sentences  not  agreeable  reading  at  this  day. 

The  book  might  be  condensed  to  advantage  since  much  reiteration  makes  it 
laborious  reading. 

The  student  of  Shakespeare,  however,  cannot  afford  to  pass  the  book  without 
careful  study  and  our  college  library  is  not  complete  without  it. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Edwards'  strong  summing  up — page  491.  He  proves 
each  of  his  propositions  from  the  pages  of  Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.  G.  Fleay,  Richard' 
Grant  White,  F.  J.  Furnivall,  J.  P.  Collier,  and  other  Shakespereans. 

"It  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  as  the  author  of  those  works  must  have 
been,  by  the  evidence  of  the  works  themselves,  could  have  sprung  from  a  race  who, 
in  all  their  generations  had  been  ignorant  and  illiterate,  or  could  have  Hved  in  a 
bookless  neighborhood  till  his  majority,  without  one  elevating  influence,  and  after- 
wards attained  even  respectability  as  an  author  or  man  of  learning. 

'Tt  was  impossible  that  a  youth  so  born  and  bred  should  in  two  to  five  years  or 
any  number  of  years,  in  the  low  and  vagabond  profession  he  drifted  into,  have 
acquired  the  learning,  or  the  language,  or  the  experience,  necessary  for  writing 
such  poems  as  Venus  and  Adonis,  or  any  of  the  Shakespeare  plays;  that,  under 
these  disavantages,  he  should  have  written  two  score  plays  in  rapid  succession — of 
the  entire  series,  the  first  discovering  as  much  learning,  familiarity  with  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  acquaintance  with  the  world,  as  the  last.  Plainly  he  was  a 
thoroughly  equipped  man  when  he  wrote  his  first  play. 

"It  was  impossible  that  such  a  youth,  in  two  to  seven,  or  any  number  of  years, 
leading  the  kind  of  life  he  did,  and  coming  to  London  equipped  with  nothing  but 
the  patois  of  Warwickshire,  should  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  estimated  at  from 
15,000  to  21,000  words;  or  that,  under  the  same  conditions,  he  should  have  'amal- 
gamated and  consubstantiated'  the  Latin  language  with  his  native  thought. 

"It  was  impossible  that,  urfder  the  same  conditions,  he  should  have  acquired 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French;  that  he  should  have  become  learned  in  all  the  known 
sciences,  in  all  philosophy,  in  law  and  in  medicine. 

"It  was  impossible,  being  the  son  of  John  Shaksper,  and  reared  as  he  was, 
that  he  could  have  grown  up  with  any  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible,  or  that, 
being  the  man  that  he  was,  he  should  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  it  after  he  came 
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•to  London — and  in  fact,  amalgamated  the  language  of  the  Bible  with  his  native 
thought. 

^'It  was  impossible  that  a  youth  so  born  and  murtured  could  have  conceived 
the  female  characters  of  these  plays;  that  he  could  have  had  any  knowledge  of 
-courts,  the  language  and  behavior  of  kings  and  queens,  of  ladies  or  of  cultivated 
people. 

"It  was  impossible  that  the  author  of  these  works,  if  he  lived  and  studied  and 

^wrote,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  player  at,  and  manager  of  a  theater  in  London,  a 

<;ity  of  scarcely  more  than  half  the  population  that  Washington   has  to-day,  could 

have  been  unknown  to  other  literary  men  of  the  time;  that  in  an  age  of  diaries  and 

correspondence  and  pamphlets,  vast  stores  of  which  have  been  preserved  and  are 

..accessible  to  students,  and  which  abound  in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  in  anecdotes  and 

allusions  to  every  man  of  eminence  in  every  department;  that  in  the  papers  and 

"letters  of  the  great  families  where  the  player  was  'petted  and  courted'  according  to 

~liis  modern  worshippers;  Southampton,  Rutland,  Essex,  Montgomery,  or  of  Raleigh, 

Cecil,  Coke,  Tobie  Mathew,  and  multitudes  of  other  letter  writers  then  living,  there 

-should  not  be  one  mention  of  him.       'He  was  unknown  to  the  men  of  that  age,"  not 

anerely  to  those  enumerated,  but  to   'any  other  of  less  note  among  the  statesmen, 

scholars  and  artists,  except  the  few  of  his  fellow-craftsmen.'     So  Ingleby  and  Rich- 

-ard  Grant  White  declare  and  they  state  the  fact. 

"It  was  impossible  that  the  author  of  these  works  should  have  returned  to  his 
^lative  place,  lived  there  and  died  there  and  left  no  tradition  or  testimony  as  to  his 
Tiiterary  labors;  that  he  should  have  left  no  library — not  even  a  book  case  or  a  writing 
-<lesk — no  books,  no  manuscripts,  no  writings  of  any  description;  that  his  last  will,  a 
'^11  *of  great  particularity'  the  will  of  a  man  who  valued  property,  should  have  no 
mention  of  what  possessed  a  large  money  value,  namely  books  and  the  manuscripts 
-of  the  plays  in  question,  if  he  really  possessed  them. 

"It  was  impossible  that  a  man  of  such  amazing  erudition  should  not  have 
•valued  knowledge  and  learning  and  should  have  been  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
education  of  his  children. 

"It  was  impossible,  that  such  learning,  such  vast  accomplishments  should  have 
'been  domiciled  in  Stratford,  and  no  memory  of  it  reach  the  next  generation.  His 
-sister,  Joan  Hart,  lived  thirty  years  after  his  death;  his  daughters,  Susana  and  Judith 
.-until  1649  and  1662;  his  grand-daughter,   Lady  Barnard,  until  1670;  hundreds  of 
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persons  who  had  known  him  personally,  or  whose  fathers  had  known  him,  were 
living  in  the  last  part  of  the  century,  when  literary  England  had  become  alive  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  every  item  respecting  so  illustrious  a  man;  and  yet  the 
result  of  all  investigation  was:  "We  never  knew  or  heard  anything  of  Williantt= 
Shaksper  except  as  a  poor  boy  who  lived  in  this  town,  ran  away,  came  back  a  rich- 
man,  and  bought  New  Place.  Concerning  plays  or  writings  of  any  sort,  we  knew^ 
nothing." 

Encouragement  to  literary  aspirants  may  be  found  in  the  following: 

The  editors  of  The  Academy  had  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe"  type- written  in  a  dozerc: 
copies  and  sent  one  to  each  of  the  leading  London  publishers,  changing,  however^ 
the  title  to  "When  John  was  King,"  and  altering  every  name,  offering  it  as  the 
work  of  a  new  and  unknown  author,  although  every  word,  except  the  names,  were 
Sir  Walter  Scott's.     The  publishers  all  rejected  it  as  not  worth  publication. 

The  Academy  published  all  their  letters  of  rejection  and  none  of  them  suspected' 
the  story  to  be  Ivanhoe.  One  Critic  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  account  of 
the  tournament  was  inferior  to  Scott's.  Another  said  the  author  was  "  evidently 
immature  and  probably  would  do  better  in  his  next  effort."  It  shows  what  the 
criticism  of  the  day  is  worth.      It  also  shows  how  little  Scott  is  read. 

Our  aspiring  writers  should  take  heart  from  this  joke  on  the  London  publishers, 
and  when  manuscripts  are  returned  let  the  fate  of  Ivanhoe  be  remembered. 


